CIVILIZATION   AND   DISEASE

primitive to a highly developed civilization, but the ends to be at-
tained were very similar nevertheless.

We saw in the preceding chapter that disease gravely disturbs
social life. The individual by becoming sick suffers harm himself
and may often inflict harm upon others. Not only does society lose
his labor power, but in the case of contagious diseases the sick be-
come a direct menace to the health of their fellow men. Hence
society, endeavoring to protect itself, made its sick members the
immediate object of legislation.

Many primitive people had a very clear concept of the con-
tagiousness of certain diseases, and taboos were applied to those
afflicted with them similar to the taboos applied to the dead. In all
ancient cults impurity or uncleanliness was considered a conta-
gious condition: whoever touched an "unclean" person became
unclean himself and was not admitted to the temple without hav-
ing undergone purification rites. Uncleanliness was the result of
physiological processes such as menstruation, childbirth, and death,
and also of pathological conditions. The leper was unclean, but
according to Leviticus so was also the man who had a discharge
from the urethra. His bed, his saddle, "every thing whereon he sit-
teth" was considered unclean.1 He was to be kept out of the camp.2

We have seen that the regulations of Leviticus were applied on
a large scale in the Middle Ages in the combating of leprosy. When
the Black Death, bubonic and pneumonic plague, invaded the
Western world in the 14th century and caused terrific ravages,
legislation was enacted to ward off the plague; these old mediaeval
regulations are still the foundation of many of our modern epi-
demiological measures. Patients believed or found to have the dis-
ease had to be reported to the authorities, and the number of
reportable diseases increased from century to century. Such dis-
eases are no longer considered a private matter of the individual;
they are a public concern since the community is menaced by
them. Houses in which such patients live are today marked as they